FALL,  1981 


In  the  Next  Whole  Earth  Catalog  I  read  a  paragraph  that  could  have  been  my  own 
thoughts  exactly,  only  better  said,  and  this  is  the  paragraph: 


"I  was  thinking  that  TV  cameras  are  making  us  see  only  things  kind  of  far 
away,  and  I  was  thinking  that  magazines  are  making  us  hear  things  only  if 
they've  been  written  down  by  someone  we  don't  know,  and  I  was  thinking 
that  newspapers  are  making  us  value  only  people  we  haven't  met,  so  I 
started  thinking  we  should  start  writing,  drawing,  painting,  singing, 
shouting  what  we  notice  about  the  neighborhood  right  here  to  each  other 
every  day  and  maybe  it  will  help  us  start  to  learn  to  treasure  what  we  can 
also  touch."* 

And  that,  dear  readers,  is  what  STONE  WALLS  has  been  doing  for  nearly  seven 
years. 


Ida  Joslyn 

♦From  THE  RISING  SUN 
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My  Wild  Garden 


by  Natalie  Birrell 

Since  I  would  like  to  have  my  home  as 
close  to  the  natural  state  of  our  small 
piece  of  Montgomery  Mountain  as 
possible,  I've  tried  to  use  my  influence  to 
keep  things  as  they  were  before  the  house 
was  built  -  laurel  bushes,  hemlocks, 
birches  and  oaks  with  the  rocky  terrain 
sheltering  lady  slippers,  Indian  pipes, 
ferns,  wild  sarsaparilla,  and  other  flowers 
which  I've  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  of 
several  wild  flower  books. 

On  parts  of  our  property  torn  up  by 
construction  I  raked  leaves  over  the  raw 
earth  and  threw  branches  on  top  to  hold 
the  leaves.  Now  slowly  the  wild  flowers 
are  coming.  The  Westfield  Women's  Club 


had  a  wild  flower  sale  so  dog  tooth 
violets  and  yellow  clintonia  came  from 
there,  but  I  found  more  plants  like  them 
in  the  woods.  Some  of  the  various  flower 
seeds  that  I  scattered  at  random  came  up 
and  bloomed,  but  the  survivors  seem  to 
be  those  natural  to  the  acid  soil  of  the 
area  -  jack  in  the  pulpit,  swamp  iris, 
columbine.  A  happy  surprise  were  the 
wild  azaleas  which  came  up  after  a  flash 
flood  washed  gravel  over  the  blackberry 
and  small  birches  which  had  been  at  the 
side  of  the  driveway.  Is  it  that  these 
particular  plants  have  a  certain  mandate 
of  heaven  to  dwell  under  these  particular 
conditions  of  light,  heat  and  soil?  Having 
a  wild  garden  raises  a  lot  of  questions. 
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Exhilarating  Wild  Flowers 

by  Helen  Scott 


When  we  moved  to  New  England  in 
the  Fall  of  1948,  a  large  clump  of  deep 
purple  violets  rewarded  a  search  for 
native  wild  flowers.  They  were  in  a  mossy 
area  near  a  small  brook  on  our  farm  and 
transplanted  well  to  our  front  yard. 
Under  spruce  wind-break  trees  to  the  rear 
of  our  house,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
purple,  pale  pink,  and  deep  pink  bonnets 
of  willowy  columbine.  They  also  took 
hold  in  a  new  setting. 

White  field  daisies  continued  to  bloom 
when  brought  in,  but,  perhaps  because 
their  roots  were  not  protected  by  hay  in 
the  pastures,  or  because  the  different 
soil  was  not  agreeable,  after  several 
attempts  to  add  them  to  the  garden,  I 
decided  to  enjoy  them  where  they  were 
happy.  The  same  result  was  found  with 
the  buttercup.  Nevertheless,  the  brown 
eyed  susans  continue  to  smile  cheerfully 


in  the  yard.  Since  they  blossom  late  up 
on  our  hill,  and  retain  their  flowers,  it  is 
an  added  pleasure  to  see  them  standing 
proudly  after  many  flowers  are  spent. 

Lately,  little  bluets  have  sprung  up  in 
the  grass  and  around  a  large  maple  tree. 
After  collecting  them  several  springs,  we 
now  feast  our  eyes  on  a  veritable  sea  of 
blue  each  season. 

Wild  Japanese  iris  like  to  show  off  in 
new  surroundings,  so  need  to  be  kept  in 
hne.  The  stately  golden  glow,  a  late 
bloomer,  also  will  spread  rapidly. 

Although  wild  pink  clover  is  fragrant 
and  adds  color  to  a  garden,  it  does  crowd 
other  plants,  so  it  has  lost  favor  and  has 
to  be  removed. 

One  may  purchase  wild  flower  seed 
packets  and  find  the  unnamed  lovelies 
interesting.  I  am  especially  pleased  with  a 
delicate  fern-like  stalk  on  which  tiny, 
fragile  looking  light  blue  blossoms  open 
in  succession  daily  until  each  bud  has 
peeked  at  its  surroundings. 

A  wild  yellow  rose  bush  on  our  front 
bank  has  sent  out  many  new  bushes  to 
help  hold  the  bank  from  eroding,  while 
adding  their  gifts  of  gold.  One  year, the 
parent  bush  out-did  itself  when  all  the 
single  bright  blossoms  burst  open 
simultaneously  in  the  shape  of  a  golden 
horseshoe. 

When  our  children  were  young,  and 
exhibited  at  nearby  fairs,  my  wild  flower 
bouquet  was  usually  enhanced  by  the 
most  colorful  thistle  our  pastures  yielded. 
An  obnoxious  weed,  yet  what  an 
outstanding  purple  beauty  among  the 
group  of  our  native  flowers  of  delight. 
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Whose  Violet  Patch  Is  This? 


by  Brenda  Renaud  Paone 


When  June  Szafranski  and  I  met  we 
were  five  years  old.  Her  family  moved  to 
Crescent  Mills  in  the  early  summer  of 
1955.  I  had  walked  down  the  hill  to  see  if 
there  were  any  kids  my  age  moving  in, 
and  there  she  was.  We  became  instant 
best  friends  (and  that  relationship  still 
stands  today.) 

The  majority  of  our  free  time  was 
spent  wandering  through  the  woods 
behind  our  homes.  We'd  take  long  walks, 
sometimes  to  the  deserted  Boy  Scout 
camp  or  up  to  Howard  and  Louise 
Mason's  house.  Most  days,  though,  we 
just  meandered,  going  nowhere  in 
particular.  We  both  enjoyed  the  peace 
and  quiet  and  the  scenery.  We'd  find  a 
place  and  lay  down  and  look  up  at  the 
trees  and  share  our  most  intimate 
thoughts  and  secrets.  Sometimes  we'd 
never  even  open  our  mouths.  We  didn't 
want  anything  to  disturb  our  serenity. 


There  was  one  place  that  really 
fascinated  us.  In  the  middle  of  nowhere 
was  a  small  clearing  amongst  the  trees.  In 
that  clearing  was  a  perfect  patch  of 
purple  and  white  violets.  The  flowers 
were  in  neat  straight  rows.  And  there 
wasn't  one  weed  among  them.  What 
fascinated  us  was  that  every  summer  that 
patch  looked  exactly  the  same,  as  if  it 
was  somebody's  private  garden.  The 
strange  thing  was  that  nobody  in  the 
neighborhood  took  care  of  it  or  even 
knew  anything  about  it.  There  was 
nobody  living  up  there  near  it,  so  whose 
garden  was  it?  Did  a  hobo  live  up  there 
in  one  of  the  caves  or  did  somebody  die 
there  and  their  spirit  take  care  of  it? 
(What  we  didn't  know  then  was  the 
violets  took  care  of  themselves.)  June  and 
I  never  picked  any  of  the  violets  for  two 
reasons:  1)  they  were  too  pretty  to  touch 
and  2)  we  were  deathly  afraid  that  if  we 
did  that  the  hobo  or  spirit  would  come 
after  us. 

June  and  I  would  sit  there  all 
afternoon  and  let  our  imaginations  run 
wild.  We  weren't  really  afraid  to  be 
there,  it  gave  us  a  sense  of  peace  and 
protection  to  be  there.  We  never  shared 
that  patch  with  anybody  else  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  our  secret  place. 
We  like  to  believe  that  the  violets  are  still 
there  and  that  some  of  the  other 
neighborhood  children  found  that  patch 
and  got  the  same  enjoyment  from  it  that 
we  did.  We  really  should  take  a  walk 
through  the  woods  again  and  see  if  it's 
still  there.  We'd  like  to  share  it  and  our 
memories  with  our  children. 
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The  Wild  Flowers 

That  Nobody  Sees 


by  Ida  Joslyn 


I  don't  mean  by  my  title  the  flowers 
that  are  only  found  in  inaccessible 
crannies  on  high  alpine  rocks,  or  deep  in 
the  wilderness,  or  somewhere  in  Alaska. 
Not  those.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  tiny 
flowers  that  grow  under  our  feet  all 
about  us,  the  flowers  that  no  one  seems 
to  notice.  Now,  in  the  fall,  the  blossoms 
are  gone,  but  the  seeds  and  roots  remain 
to  bring  once  again  in  the  ever  re-curring 
spring  the  lovely  httle  faces  of  these 
plants. 
For  instance: 

STITCHWORT  (Stellaria  Graminea)  I 
like  to  call  them  stellaria  which  means 
star-like.  These  quarter-inch  flowers  are 
all  at  the  tips  of  four-angled  stems, 
widely-branched  in  an  untidy  tangle, 
about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  have  five 
forked  white  petals  which  give  them  their 
starry  look.  The  name  "stitchwort"  is 
given  to  the  plant  for  its  supposed 
effectiveness  in  treating  those  sharp 
sudden  pains  called  "stitches".  There  is 
one  of  these  usually  unnoticed  plants 
growing  out  of  the  remains  of  a  maple 
tree  stump  in  my  yard. 

RABBIT-FOOT  CLOVER  (Trifolium 
arvense)  grows  densely  along  the  road- 
sides. The  plant  is  about  six  inches  high; 
the  blossoms  are  furry  little  cyhnders 
somewhat  resembling  pussy-willow  cat- 
kins, or,  as  the  name  suggests,  a  rabbit's 
foot,  a  very  small  rabbit's  foot.  They  are 
silky  to  the  touch,  a  pale  lavender  in 
color,  and  survive  roadside  dust  and 
being  trodden  upon. 


WILD  THYME  (Thymus  serpyllum) 
has  small  spikes  of  purple-blue  flowers 
rising  from  a  mat  of  branching  stems 
along  the  rocky  outcrops  in  our  hill-town 
fields  or  sometimes  along  the  edges  of  an 
abandoned  road  Hke  the  one  at 
Notchview  in  Windsor,  This  plant 
escaped  from  gardens  long  ago,  but  it  is 
not  the  variety  that  is  used  for  seasoning. 


PHAECELIA  has  a  lovely  little  blue 
flower  with  five  delicate  petals.  The  long 
stamens  have  dark  tips  at  the  end  of 
hairy  stems  which  give  an  added  airy 
grace  to  the  blossoms. 

BLUE-EYED  GRASS  (Sisyrinchium), 
This  plant  is  not  a  grass  and  it  is  not 
always  blue,  sometimes  even  white  or 
yellow.  It  is  related  to  the  iris  family. 
Blue-eyed  grass  can  be  seen  by  those  who 
look  on  mountain  paths,  fields  in  the 
valley,  or  along  the  highways, its  small 
pointed  petals  bright  among  the  grass-like 
leaves. 
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STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (Ornithoga- 
lum)  Narrow  leaves  as  like  the  grass  as 
that  of  the  blue-eyed  plant  just 
mentioned.  Five  petaled  white  flowers 
striped  with  green.  It  grows  mostly  in 
wasteland  and  roadsides.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  poisonous. 


ROUGH  BED-STRAW  (Galium  as- 
perellum)  and  GOOSEGRASS  (Galium 
aparine)  have  a  characteristic  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  in  whorls  around  the 
stems.  Clusters  of  white  flowers,  very 
small,  grow  at  the  ends  of  numerous 
branches  and  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  The  leaves  and  fruits  have 
backward  pointing  hooks  which  cling  to 
the  hair  or  clothing  of  passers-by.  The 
foUage  of  asperellum  is  sweet-smelhng 
when  dried  and  was  used  as  bedding  in 
medieval  times.  It  may  even  have  been  a 
flea  deterrent.  In  fact  the  English  name 
for  it  is  "flea- weed".  Aparine  leaves  are 
used,  chopped  up,  to  feed  geese. 

GILL-OVER-THE-GROUND  (also 
called  Runaway  Jack  and  Ground  Ivy) 
(Glecoma  Hederacea)  grows  along  the 
roadsides,  in  the  grass,  or  in  the  woods. 
It  is  an  ideal  ground-cover  in  spots 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  away  from 
gardens  or  carefully  kept  lawns  since  it 
spreads  widely  and  quickly.  The  small 
purplish  flowers  are  shaped  like  tiny 
snapdragons  with  a  narrow  upper  lip 
and  a  wide  three-lobed  lower  lip.  A  bitter 
herb,  this  plant  was  once  used  to  flavor 
ale;  in  England  it  is  sometimes  called 
"ale-hoof". 


SELF-HEAL  (Prunella  vulgans).  The 
blue  flowers  are  lipped,  with  a  cut-off 
upper  lip  and  a  lower  hp  of  two  narrow 
teeth;  the  calyx  forms  a  sort  of  hood. 
The  flowers  are  densely  bunched  at  the 
tip  of  an  erect  stem  usually  about  six 
inches  high.  Self-heal  can  be  found 
everywhere—in  fields  and  gardens  and 
especially  in  lawns.  Its  name  (prunella) 
comes  from  the  German  word  for  Quincy 
or  croup,  which  the  plant  was  supposed 
to  cure.  The  common  name  refers  to  its 
ancient  use  in  healing  wounds. 

POTENTILLA  (simplex)  Five  yellow 
petals  form  the  flower  of  the  creeping 
plant  named  the  "the  httle  potent  one" 
because  of  its  reputation  in  ancient  times 
of  having  powerful  medicinal  qualities. 

SPEEDWELL  (Veronica  serpylhfoha)  is 
another  trodden  upon  plant~a  mat  of 
creeping  stems  and  tiny  pale  flowers. 
Look  at  the  flower  closely  and  be  amazed 
at  its  beauty.  Three  round  petals,  joined  at 
the  base  by  a  small  flat  one,  three  or  four 
vertical  purple  lines  marking  each  petal 
hke  smile  wrinkles.  "Speedwells  carpet 
the  fields  of  England  and  wish  the 
traveller  well." 
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The  Blandf  ord  Girls 


LEONARD'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  BLANDFORD 

This  poem  is  taken  from  a  notebook  of 
hand-written  material  found  in  the  Hbrary 
of  Westfield  High  School  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts.  It  claims  to  be  "published 
every  five  weeks  by  the  Psi  Alpha  Delta 
Society."  Other  writings  in  this  book  are 
riddles,  anecdotes,  and  bits  of  humor 
largely  designed  as  good-natured  joking 
by  a  group  of  high  school  students.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  date  of 
this  writing  is  about  1890.  The  identity  of 
"Leonard"  is  not  known,  nor  is  that  of 
"Blanche  Cannon,"  the  Blandf  ord  Belle 
in  the  poem. 


/  went  up  into  Blandford 
Clear  up  in  the  hills  so  high 
And  there  they  have  the  prettiest  girls, 
The  slickest  ones,  Of  My! 
I  went  out  to  a  kitchen  dance 
With  a  sugar-eat  mixed  in 
And  in  such  a  queer  and  jolly  clique 
I  think  Fve  never  been. 
The  girls  up  there  wear  brogans 
Instead  of  dancing  pumps. 
And  in  the  waltz  they  have  a  way 
Of  taking  several  jumps. 
They  dance  all  ways  and  fashions. 
They  hop  and  skip  and  prance. 
I  wasn't  on  to  half  the  styles 
Of  the  Blandford  kitchen  dance. 
I  had  one  girl  for  a  partner 
As  strong  as  an  ox  or  two. 
They  said  she  often  plowed  a  field 
And  ran  a  horse  rake,  too. 
There  were  two  pretty  damsels 
And  I  had  a  honey  moon 
Sucking  sugar  with  them 
Off  the  same  big  spoon. 
If  Fd  known  up  in  Blandford 
There  were  girls  like  these,  I  know 
You  can  bet  your  new  spring  trousers 
Fd  skip  Orange  Street  long  ago. 
The  one  that  I  am  struck  on 
Has  beauty  that's  known  to  fame 


And  the  country  lads  are  all  mashed,  too. 

Blanche  Cannon  is  her  name. 

But  there's  another  one  who  thinks  that  I 

Am  quite  the  proper  stuff 

I  don't  know  which  I  like  the  best. 

Both  are  slick  enough. 

They  sat  upon  each  side  of  me 

And  were  surprised  to  learn  that  I 

Had  several  summers  spent  up  there 

In  their  neighborhood  near  by. 

They  said,  "You'll  call  on  us  this  year. 

We'll  go  to  walk  or  ride." 

And  to  go  to  Blandford  this  same  year 

You  bet  your  boots  Fve  tried. 

Fm  going  to  go  to  the  meetings 

In  the  church  up  on  the  hill 

And  see  my  darlings  safely  home 

In  the  evenings  dark  and  still. 

The  fellows  all  feel  mad  at  me 

For  cutting  them  out  so, 

But  it  don't  trouble  me  at  all. 

And  with  Blandford  girls  Fll  go. 

There  are  other  folks  who  think  it  mean. 

The  girls  who  have  big  feet 

Who  live  in  that  ill  famed  place 

Called  Upper  Orange  Street. 

But  I  don't  care  a  fig  leaf 

Fm  glad  "their  head  is  dough. " 

My  Blanche  and  I  will  wave  on  high 

In  spite  of  friend  or  foe. 
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Long  Ago  Days 


by  Leona  Aldrich  Clifford 


There  is  a  big  difference  in  the  way  we 
eat  now  and  the  way  we  used  to  eat.  In 
past  days  almost  everything  was  eaten 
"only  in  season".  As  I  remember  it, 
looking  forward  to  those  different 
seasons  was  one  of  the  great  joys  of 
living.  Nothing  beats  pleasureable  antici- 
pation —  sometimes  it  is  better  than  what 
was  actually  being  looked  forward  to. 

Now-a-days,  my  sister  and  I  hop  into 
the  car  and  go  to  town  to  one  of  the  big 
food  chain-stores  to  get  our  weekly 
supply  of  groceries.  There,  if  so  inclined, 
we  can  buy  almost  every  kind  of  food  we 
have  ever  heard  of,  and  possibly  quite  a 
few  that  we  haven't,  in  or  out  of  season, 
from  all  over  the  world.  Once  home 
again,  perishables  go  into  the  freezer  or 
the  refrigerator,  and  we  proceed  to  eat 
better  than  kings  did  of  old,  for  another 
week. 

In  my  long  ago  days,  cold  weather  was 
the  season  for  lots  of  meat,  and  summer 
was  vegetable  time.  My  father  always 
bought  two  baby  pigs  in  early  May  and 
butchered  them  just  before  Christmas 
when  the  weather  became  cold  enough 
for  the  meat  to  keep.  Sometimes  he 
butchered  a  beef  and  we  kept  a  quarter 
of  that,  while  neighbors  bought  the  rest. 
Our  old  back  pantry,  I  was  told,  was 
once  the  "cheese-room".  Most  old  homes 
had  such  a  room  and  from  time  to  time  it 
would  be  brimming  with  fresh  meats, 


and  later  with  hams,  bacon,  and  sausage. 

We  had  hens  year  round  who  went  in 
the  pot  as  soon  as  their  laying  days  began 
to  wane.  We  never  kept  them  years  on 
end,  for  a  new  crop  of  pullets  came  along 
every  year.  Sometimes  a  rooster  might 
join  them.  I  remember  in  particular  one 
real  mean  one  that  did!  You  could  boot 
him  clear  across  the  hen  house  and  he 
would  return  like  a  charging  bull!  He  was 
much  better  eating  than  he  was  acting. 

Down  in  the  cellar  my  folks  always  had 
several  huge  crocks  for  brining  hams, 
ribs,  bacon  and  so  forth,  but  also  held 
that  old  time  country  people's  stand-by  ~ 
salt  pork.  It  was  a  STAPLE.  Besides 
being  sliced,  scalded,  dipped  in  flour  and 
fried  until  crisp  and  golden  brown,  and 
served  along  with  plenty  of  boiled 
potatoes  and  milk  gravy  made  with  the 
drippings,  (it  is  still  one  of  my  favorite 
meals)  it  was  used  in  frying  fish  or  liver 
or  most  anything  else  that  was  to  be 
fried,  and  also  in  cooking  most  kinds  of 
vegetables.  It  was  cooked  with  a 
New  England  boiled  dinner  of  cabbage, 
carrots,  and  whatever  else  you  might  like 
to  throw  into  the  pot.  In  the  fall,  mother 
often  added  thick  slices  of  rutabaga.  It 
was  cooked  with  baked  beans,  string 
beans,  and  with  all  sorts  of  "greens", 
wild  or  tame,  from  the  first  dandelions 
through  cowslips,  milkweeds,  beet  greens, 
cabbage,  swiss  chard,  or  whatever.  IT 
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MADE  THE  DISH. 

We  used  pounds  of  it,  and  had  never 
heard  of  cholesterol.  Grandpa  Nelsonlived 
to  be  86,  my  father  to  89,  and  my  mother 
to  93!  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  heart 
attack. 

We  made  our  own  lard,  too,  for  all 
sorts  of  baking,  for  pie  crust  and  for 
frying  doughnuts.  Of  course  when  warm 
weather  came  we  had  to  start  buying 
lard,  but  our  supply  usually  held  out  until 
then.  Like  potato  chips,  you  couldn't  eat 
just  one  doughnut!  I  can  distinctly 
remember  overdoing  it  now  and  again, 
but  it  never  cured  me  of  liking  them. 
When  next  year's  batches  rolled  around,  I 
was  as  eager  as  ever  —  ready  and 
waiting. 

Of  course  in  summer  we  would  have 
such  things  as  cod  fish  or  dried  beef 
gravy.  I  can  also  remember  having  salt 
mackerel  and  salt  salmon.  Sometimes 
mother  freshened  large  pieces  of  codfish, 
dipped  them  in  flour  and  browned  them 
in  pork  fat.  They  were  then  put  in  a  deep 
dish  covered  Hberally  with  milk  gravy 
made  from  the  drippings.  Sometimes  she 
added  pieces  of  freshened  codfish  to  a 
large  amount  of  scrambled  eggs.  Once  in 
awhile  if  we  went  to  town,  we  could  have 
fresh  meat  for  Sunday  dinner,  or  my 
uncles,  coming  from  Connecticut  for  the 
week  end,  might  bring  fresh  meat  or  fish 
—usually  a  whole  one  that  my  mother 
steamed  and  served  with  plenty  of  melted 
butter. 

However,  by  and  large,  most  summer 
meals  were  the  vegetables  from  my 
father's  superb  garden.  What  could  taste 
better  than  a  meal  of  freshly  picked  corn, 
along  with  a  platter  of  potato  salad, 
garnished  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  plenty  of 
hot  buttered  beets,  and  large  dishes  of 
fresh  tomatoes,  peeled,  cut  in  chunks, 
and  dressed  with  sugar  and  a  little 
vinegar?  We  alway  ate  them  that  way. 


Mother  made  boiled  salad  dressing.  When 
I  was  little  I  never  heard  of  mayonnaise. 
When  Hellman's  made  its  first  appear- 
ance, at  one  of  our  church  suppers, 
thanks  to  my  dear  old  friend,  the  late 
Josie  Barnes,  I  immediately  resolved  that 
when  I  grew  up  and  kept  house  I  would 
have  plenty  of  that,  and  I  did,  and  still 
do. 

I  have  a  memory  of  coming  home  from 
a  long  and  exhausting  day  of  picking  high 
bush  blueberries  for  a  neighbor,  and 
finding  this  supper  waiting  -  a  large  bowl 
of  Kentucky  Wonder  green  beans  boiled 
with  plenty  of  salt  pork  scraps,  another 
bowl  of  mashed  summer  squash,  liberally 
buttered,  (there  was  always  plenty  of 
milk,  butter,  cream,  and  sometimes 
cottage  cheese)  new  potatoes  boiled  in 
their  skins,  and  a  dish  of  sliced 
cucumbers  just  off  the  vine.  There  was 
plenty  of  homemade  bread  or,  some- 
times, johnny-cake  or  hot  biscuits,  and  a 
pitcher  of  the  best  and  coldest  water  in 
the  world  from  the  well  in  the  yard.  It 
seems  to  me,  looking  back,  that  no 
supper,  before  or  since,  ever  tasted  so 
good!  I  don't  remember  the  dessert,  but 
we  always  had  one  and  I  ate  my  share, 
though  today  I  almost  never  do. 

Mother  sometimes  spread  layer  cakes 
with  whipped  cream.  Once  in  a  while  a 
bit  of  cocoa  added.  Sometimes  she 
whipped  egg  whites  very  stiff  and  added 
mashed  strawberries  or  raspberries  and 
frosted  with  that.  These  had  to  be  eaten 
up  at  once  as  they  wouldn't  keep.  That 
didn't  hurt  anyone's  feelings!  All  dessert 
wasn't  cake,  however,  her  hst  was 
practically  endless. 

Now-a-days  I  can  sit  down  any  day  of 
the  year  and  have  a  meal  of  fresh  meat  or 
sea  food  with  fresh  vegetables  of  all 
kinds—anything  you  want  to  name.  As 
always  one  of  my  favorite  pastimes  is 
enjoying  a  good  meal.  None  of  them  can 
hold  a  candle  to  the  ones  we  had  long 
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ago.  I  can  remember  coming  home  from 
Ore  Hill  School  when  I  was  real  young, 
and  smelling  the  first  batch  of  dandelions 
of  the  year  cooking  on  the  old  kitchen 
range.  (School  got  out  at  four  P.M.  in 
those  days  and  we  dawdled  home.)  We 
probably  had  some  of  the  afore-mention- 
ed johnny-cake  with  them.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  to  me  I  would  never  survive  until 


supper  time.  I  was  starving. 

There  is  a  line  from  some  poem: 
"Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for 
tonight".  I  really  wouldn't  want  to  live 
through  another  lifetime,  given  the 
present  world  conditions,  but  I  would 
gladly  go  back  if  I  could  have  one  of  my 
mother's  old  time  feasts  again. 


Chestnut    Trees  and 
Fence  Rails 

by  Percy  Wyman 
Aug.  8,  1978  Book  17,  Page  76 


When  chestnut  trees  were  cut  in  winter, 
they  had  to  be  handled  with  care,  because 
when  they  are  frozen  and  hit  with  an  axe, 
they  will  split  clear  through.  Sometimes 
when  just  sawing  logs  in  cold  weather, 
they  will  spUt  as  soon  as  the  air  strikes 
the  center  of  the  log.  As  chestnut  logs 
will  split  from  end  to  end  with  a  couple 
of  axe  blows  in  the  winter,  I  presume  that 
the  farmers  of  old  got  their  rails  for 
fences  in  the  wintertime,  and  drew  them 
on  sleds  to  the  ends  of  stone  walls.  In 
olden  days  where  stone  walls  ended,  rail 
fences  were  put  up  the  rest  of  the  way.  It 
must  have  been  a  tough  job  to  do,  but 


the  farmers  built  miles  of  rail  fences  to 
enclose  their  fields  in  days  long  ago. 
Those  chestnut  rail  fences  lasted  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  When  I  built  up 
my  farm  that  hadn't  been  farmed  for 
twenty  five  years  or  more,  many  of  those 
old  rail  fences  were  as  good  as  when  they 
had  been  built.  But  a  few  had  rotted  and 
the  stone  walls  had  settled,  too,  so  then  I 
got  barbed  wire  and  stretched  and  stapled 
the  wire  to  the  trees  in  a  straight  row  and 
used  the  old  rails  for  firewood.  They 
were  mixed  with  green  hardwood  and 
also  used  for  kindhng,  as  they  were  so 
easy  to  split.  Edited 
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Counterfeiter's  Cave 


Author  Unknown 


On  a  piece  of  time-mellowed  paper 
which  was  found  in  the  attic  of  an  old 
house  in  this  town,  evidently  the  leaf 
from  a  diary,  are  the  words,  "Last  night 
helpt  sum  offsurs  to  take  sum  men  who 
are  said  to  have  made  monie  and  specie 
not  lawfully.  They  war  in  a  great  hole  in 
a  mounting,  and  a  companie  went  up  to 
take  them  whilst  I  and  others  wacht  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  They  took  no--" 
Here  the  paper  is  torn  off  and  nothing 
further  can  be  made  out. 

Such  is  the  first  account  of  the  big  cave 
in  Mount  Tekoa.  When  that  was  written 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  no  other  date 
being  affixed  than  *'May",  the  year  and 
day  having  either  been  torn  off  or  faded 
out.  From  this  piece  of  writing  and  a  few 
traditions,  has  been  gathered  that  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
perhaps  even  earlier,  a  party  of  men  set 
up  a  money-mill  in  the  desolate,  rocky 
cave  on  the  summit  of  Tekoa.  They  were 
discovered  by  an  old  man  living  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  taken  into 
their  confidence  and  furnished  them  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
for  a  consideration. 

All  went  well  until  the  old  man  went  to 
town  one  day  to  fill  his  jug  with  "Ole 
Medford,"  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
comrades.  It  happened  to  rain,  and  he 
remained  at  the  store  thinking  he  would 


wait  until  the  shower  had  passed.  Other 
people,  for  the  same  reason,  had 
congregated  there,  and  in  order  to  keep 
cheerful  under  such  depressing  circum- 
stances, the  jugs  went  around  quite  often. 
Some  noticing  that  the  old  man  did  not 
pass  his  jug  with  the  rest,  asked  him  if  he 
had  lived  so  long  among  the  rocks  that  he 
had  grown  as  stingy  as  they  were.  This 
cut  old  Ebe  ~  for  that  was  what  they 
called  him  ~  right  to  the  heart,  for,  being 
generous  by  nature,  and  becoming  more 
so  under  the  influence  of  the  ardent,  he 
longed  to  pass  his  jug;  but  remembering 
the  strict  injunction  of  his  friends  he  had 
left  behind,  he  refrained  from  so  doing. 
In  order  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
company,  he  said  that  he  was  keeping  it 
for  the  "other  fellows."  This  speech  was 
unfortunate,  for  nobody  was  known  to 
Hve  in  the  vicinity  of  his  shanty,  and 
when  asked  if  the  "other  fellows"  were 
farmers,  he  repHed,  "Yes,  they  farm  up 
on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  got  a  house 
made  of  rock."  The  storekeeper,  thinking 
he  was  about  to  tell  stories,  "set  *em  up" 
to  such  an  extent  that  Ebe  became  so 
talkative  that  he  spoke,  first  of  his 
friends  casting  bullets,  and  then  making 
money.  No  one  at  the  store  sensed  the 
full  meaning  of  his  words,  and  as  the 
shower  ceased  in  a  short  time,  the  party 
broke  up. 
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Ebe  started  for  home,  going,  as 
someone  remarked,  "As  straight  as  a 
Virginia  fence."  He  had  been  so  long 
away  that  two  of  his  friends  had  started 
out  to  look  for  him.  They  were  suspicious 
that  all  was  not  right,  for  they  questioned 
him  to  see  if  he  had  practiced 
story-telling  at  the  store.  Thinking  that  it 
would  displease  them  if  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  replied  that  he  had 
not,  much  to  their  relief. 

A  few  days  later  the  people  of  the  little 
hamlet  were  somewhat  startled  to  learn 
that  counterfeit  money  was  in  circulation 
in  neighboring  towns.  At  once  the  most 
shrewd  became  suspicious  of  old  Ebe, 
and  the  authorities  were  informed.  No 
one  in  the  village  knew  of  the  cave,  and 
the  only  way  to  find  it  was  to  secure  the 
old  man  as  guide.  Two  officers  having 
arrived,  Ebe  was  enticed  into  the  store, 
and,  on  having  a  confidential  talk  with 
the  deputies,  in  which  the  size  of  his 
offense  was  pointed  out,  and  offering  to 
let  him  go  if  he  would  show  them  the 
way  to  the  cave,  he  at  last  consented.  A 
posse  was  quickly  collected  and  it  was 
decided  to  go  that  night.  Ebe  hesitated  a 
great  deal  about  starting,  but  on  the 
officers  again  alluding  as  to  what  would 
be  his  fate  if  arrested,  he  led  the  way. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  men  divided  themselves 
into  small  parties,  to  guard  the  most 
likely  avenues  of  escape,  while  the  two 
officers,  with  two  of  the  others,  went  up 
"to  beat  the  bush."  Their  guide  protested 
against  being  seen  with  them  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  fearing  that  if  the 
counterfeiters  escaped,  they  would  avenge 
themselves  on  him.  His  complaints  at  last 
moving  them,  they  consented  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  before  they  made  the 
attack. 

They  went  very  cautiously  through  the 
scrub  and  laurel  that  surrounded  the 


cave.  Soon  Ebe  stopped  and  called  their 
attention  to  a  clump  of  laurel  that  stood 
out  on  the  end  of  a  ledge,  and  explained 
to  them  that  the  entrance  was  close  under 
it,  and  before  they  could  ask  any 
questions  he  dashed  into  the  brush  and 
was  instantly  out  of  sight  in  the 
darkness.  The  officers  moved  forward, 
expecting  to  find  they  had  been  hoaxed. 
But  no!  Under  the  laurel  on  the  south 
side  was  an  irregular,  well-like  hole, 
about  eight  feet  across.  A  rude  ladder, 
made  from  a  hemlock  tree,  was 
projecting  from  it.  It  was  decided  that 
one  should  go  down  and  reconnoitre,  but 
soon  a  whisper  was  heard  coming  from 
the  darkness  requesting  them  all  to  come 
down.  One  by  one  the  officers  let 
themselves  down. 

On  touching  the  bottom,  about  nine 
feet  below,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
sort  of  passage,  averaging  about  five 
feet  in  height  and  about  the  same  in 
width,  the  rocks  seeming  to  arch  over 
their  heads  and  the  base  of  the  arches 
running  far  back  each  way.  Hearing 
voices  in  the  distance,  they  pushed  on  in 
that  direction.  As  they  moved  forward, 
the  passage  narrowed  so  they  were 
obliged  to  go  in  single  file;  but  soon  it 
widened  and  opened  into  a  chamber  with 
rough  and  jagged  sides.  Within  were  five 
men,  but  as  the  chamber  was  lighted  they 
could  not  see  the  officers  in  the  dark 
passage  way,  who  raised  their  guns  and 
called  on  them  to  "Surrender!" 

All  the  rogues  started  up  at  the 
unexpected  summons;  but  one  man  who 
was  apart  from  the  rest  and  was  evidently 
packing  away  the  product  of  the  mill, 
seemed  to  fall  back  against  something.  At 
almost  the  same  time  there  was  a  crash, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  attacking  party  a 
load  of  boulders,  dirt,  and  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  seemed  to  fall  from  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  passage,  completely  separat- 
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ing  them  from  their  would-be  prisoners. 
One  of  the  officers  was  knocked  down 
and  pinned  under  a  pile  of  cobble-stones. 
One  man  was  detailed  to  stay  with  him, 
while  the  others  went  back  after 
reinforcements  and  tools  to  extricate  their 
unfortunate  comrade,  knowing  it  would 
be  useless  to  hunt  for  the  criminals 
further.  The  man  caught  under  the 
rubbish  had  a  broken  leg  and  some  severe 
bruises.  As  soon  as  possible  they  dug 
through  to  the  chamber  and  there  found 
some  moulds,  a  kettle  of  fast-cooHng 
metal,  and  a  few  blocks  of  lead,  tin  and 
other  metals  used  in  making  the  alloy, 
some  provisions,  clothing,  etc.  No  money 
was  found,  the  counterfeiters  having 
taken  that  with  them  or  else  hidden  it. 
The  system  of  levers  which  dropped  the 
rocks  was  also  found.  On  attempting  to 
explore  the  passage  by  which  the 
counterfeiters  escaped,  they  were  arrested 
in  their  progress  by  another  pile  of 
rubbish  like  the  previous  one.  On 
attempting  to  dig  through,  they  found  it 
would  be  impossible  without  blasting, 
and  soon  gave  up,  as  they  must  get  back 
to  the  wounded  man.  To  carry  him  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  was  only 
to  be  accomplished  with  great  difficulty. 
But  at  length,  having  made  a  rude 
stretcher,  the  party  set  out.  They  had  just 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  which 
extends  in  a  southerly  direction,  when  the 
crackHng  of  some  dry  brush  off  on  the 
right  of  them  showed  that  some  one  was 
on  the  move.  They  believed  it  to  be  the 
criminals  whom  they  were  hunting.  They 
laid  down  their  burden  and  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  They  soon 
discovered,  as  the  moon  shone  through  a 
rift  in  the  clouds,  three  men  stealthily 
creeping  along  through  the  scrub  pines 
which  grew  close  to  the  smooth  ledges 
that  almost  overhang  the  river  on  the 
Salmon  Falls  side  of  Tekoa.  The  fugitives 


soon  discovered  their  pursuers,  and  took 
to  their  heels  and  were  immediately  lost 
to  view;  probably  knowing  some  path  to 
take  them  down  to  the  river. 

In  attempting  to  follow  them,  one  of 
the  party  sHpped  from  the  steep  and 
narrow  path  on  the  slippery  ledges,  and 
went  down,  first  so  slowly  that  he  was 
able  to  catch  a  bush  and  almost  save 
himself,  but  it  broke,  and  in  another 
instant  he  was  sliding  head  first  to  a  sure 
destruction  on  the  cruel  jagged  boulders 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  ledges.  This 
horrible  catastrophe  so  unnerved  the 
pursuing  party  that  the  escaping  criminals 
were  forgotten,  and  almost  their  only 
thought  was  to  get  away  from  the 
mountain  in  safety.  However,  four  of  the 
men  volunteered  to  go  down  through  the 
woods  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
bring  the  dead  man  home  while  the  rest 
of  them  returned  after  the  other 
unfortunate. 

The  parties  reached  home  about  an 
hour  apart  and  it  was  decided  to  return 
to  the  mountain  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  and  to  explore  further  the  cave 
and  passage  through  which  the  counter- 
feiters escaped.  This  was  not  done, 
however,  for  the  party  was  so  exhausted 
by  its  night's  work  that  nothing  was  done 
until  the  day  after. 

Meanwhile,  word  was  sent  to  the 
neighboring  towns  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  criminals,  but  they  were  never 
caught. 

In  the  morning  the  next  day  a  company 
went  to  the  mountain  to  blast  through  the 
rubbish.  Three  or  four  holes  were  made 
and  charged,  the  fuses  were  lighted,  and 
all  left  the  cave.  No  sound  was  heard,  but 
the  earth  shook  slightly.  Waiting  for  the 
smoke  to  clear,  the  cave  was  again 
entered,  but  the  explosion  had  so  rent  the 
walls  of  the  cave  one  could  not  recognize 
the  place.  The  large  chamber  was  almost 
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filled  with  pieces  that  had  fallen  from  the 
roof.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  boldest  crept  through  to  the 
place  where  the  blast  had  been  fired,  and 
finding  it  had  done  no  apparent  good, 
the  project  was  abandoned  and  the  party 
returned  home  somewhat  disheartened, 
though  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  had  destroyed  the 
hiding  place  of  the  counterfeiters. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  raid  on  the 
counterfeiters  of  Tekoa,  as  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  and 
although  the  people  who  were  chief 
actors  in  it  have  long  since  gone  from  this 
earth  for  either  better  or  worse,  the 
mountain  is  almost  unchanged.  The 
heavy  growth  of  timber  that  once  covered 
the  top  of  the  mountain  has  been  swept 
away  by  fires  and  the  axe  of  the  wood 
chopper.  The  Boston  &  Albany  railroad 
curves  around  its  base  on  one  side  and  on 


the  other  the  lower  reservoir  of  the 
Westfield  water  works  has  been  located. 

Each  year,  with  the  return  of  April 
showers  and  May  sunshine,  blooms  the 
arbutus  in  the  damp  crevices  of  the  steep 
ledges  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Tekoa.  The 
fragrant  flowers  are  plucked  by  frolicking 
boys  and  girls  who  know  nothing  of  the 
counterfeiters'  cave,  the  counterfeiters  or 
their  pursuers,  so  long  have  they  been 
buried  in  the  folds  of  the  past. 


Editor's  Note:  this  article  was  found  in  a  copy  of 
The  Crescent,  a  literary  magazine  published  for 
some  years  by  the  former  Upsilon  Sigma  Delta 
Society  of  Westfield  High  School  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  not 
given,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  (or  she)  was 
a  high  school  student.  This  magazine  is  dated 
December,  1889.  Therefore,  when  the  events  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  "in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  perhaps  even  earlier,"  the  reference  is  to 
the  early  1800's  or  even  the  late  1700's. 
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DOORSTONE 


The  hands  that  placed  this  stone,  the  feet  that  went  across  it 
Day  by  day  and  year  on  year  - 
Are  dust! 

The  sun  that  warmed  this  stone,  the  rains  that  beat  upon  it 
Through  century  on  century  - 
Are  everlasting! 

The  home  beside  this  stone,  the  human  hearts  that  loved  it 
Day  by  day  and  year  on  year 
Are  dust! 

The  force  that  made  this  stone,  the  elements  that  shaped  it  by  GordOTl  HowkinS 

Through  century  on  century 
Are  everlasting! 

How  significant  is  a  stone,  wrested  from  stubborn  earth 

And  set  at  the  entrance  to  a  human  dwelling. 

Where  elemental  things  like  death  and  birth 

Must  sometime  pass  as  guests;  and  how  compelling 

Is  the  deep  thought  that  comes  to  one  who  sees 

Only  a  doorstone  left.. .alone  with  the  centuries! 


Drawing  by  Claire  Carmel 


BERKSHIRE  NOSTALGIA 

/  know  that  now,  on  Berkshire's  Hills 
The  bounteous  horn  of  autumn  spills 
A  wealth  of  scarlet  and  of  gold 
In  gorgeous  patterns,  brave  and  bold! 

I  know  that  now,  along  each  stream 
The  bordering  maples  flame  and  gleam- 
Each  one  reflected  as  a  pyre 
Of  molten  and  sub-aqueous  fire! 

I  know  that  now  the  country  ways 
Are  glorified  by  these  crisp  days- 
Wit  h  oriental  carpet  laid 
On  mountain,  wood,  and  hidden  glade. 
I  know  that  with  the  fall  appear 
The  crowning  glories  of  the  year. 

I  also  know  My  heart  is  sore, 

Homesick  for  hills  I  see  no  more! 

Orlando,  Florida 


1970 
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HOW    SOON    HATH  TIME 


by  Colin  Reid 


After  cool  rain  the  hill  begins  to  rust, 

the  mountain  that  they  say  a  glacier  rakes, 

a  finger  of  a  giant  northern  hand 

that  clutched  these  valleys  with  a  frigid  lust. 

And  while  the  land  was  hilled,  wooded  and  laked 

by  time,  weather,  water,  fire  and  sand, 

the  gentle  and  the  cruel  turned  to  stone. 

Yet  the  world  is  its  own  witness,  long  year 

dread  reddening  day,  by  hour  by  crumbling  hour, 

dead  leaves  into  each  quick  minute  gone. 

The  present  resurrects  and  shows  as  clear 

as  ice  an  image  of  the  change  of  power, 

the  power  of  change,  turning  in  a  leaf 

between  the  fingers  of  the  subtle  thief. 
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Arthur  Granville  Capen — 

A  Legend  in  His  Own  Time 


by  Lois  Ashe  Brown 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
Worthington's  native  sons  whose  hfe 
spanned  nearly  a  century.  Arthur 
Granville  Capen  died  on  January  17, 
1981  in  his  one  hundredth  year.  He  was 
born  in  Worthington  on  December  4, 
1881,  the  only  child  of  Granville  and 
Hattie  Blackman  Capen  in  the  house  on 
Capen  Street  now  owned  by  the  Gerard 
Dohertys. 

In  the  mid  1800's,  his  Capen 
grandparents  came  to  live  in  Worthing- 
ton, settling  on  the  farm  on  Capen  Street; 
and  at  about  the  same  time,  his 
Blackman  grandparents  arrived  here  from 
Peru  and  settled  on  the  farm  at  Guard 
Four  Corners  near  the  site  of  the  Glidden 
sugarhouse  off  Kinne  Brook  Road. 
Arthur  is  the  last  of  either  branch  of  his 
family  to  live  here,  but  there  are  cousins 
in  neighboring  towns  with  common 
ancestors. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  people 
living  today  who  knew  Mr.  Capen,  really 
only  knew  him  in  the  last  fifty  years  of 
his  long  life.  Henry  H.  Snyder  of 
Brickhaven  at  Worthington  Four  Corners 
is  an  exception,  for  he  remembers  Arthur 
as  a  young  man  and  neighbor.  He  himself 
was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and  he 
recalls  driving  his  Model  T  Ford  to 
Enfield  on  a  Friday  afternoon  to  bring 
Arthur  home  from  his  teaching  job  for 
the  weekend  with  his  parents,  and  then 
taking  him  back  on  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  recalls  him  as  always 
precise  and  formal  in  all  his  dealings. 

Margaret  Parmelee  Plankey  of  Sey- 
mour, Connecticut  recalls  that  Mr. Capen 
was  her  teacher  when  she  was  about  8 


years  old  and  attending  the  Ringville 
School.  She  is  now  past  80  and 
remembers  how  nice  he  was  to  the 
children  and  how  he  would  come  out  and 
play  games  with  them  on  the  playground. 

At  some  point  in  his  youth,  he  caught 
the  missionary  zeal  of  a  visiting  evangeUst 
and  began  to  think  of  an  assignment  to  a 
far-away  mission  field.  At  the  age  of  37, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association's  Tillotson 
College  in  Austin,  Texas.  This  was  a 
school  of  higher  learning  for  underpri- 
vileged blacks  and  he  served  there  for 
about  three  years. 
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In  later  years,  he  taught  in  local 
schools  as  a  substitute,  and  Raymond 
Magargal  recalls  his  being  the  teacher 
when  he  attended  classes  at  the  old 
Lyceum  Hall  on  Buffington  Hill  Road. 
There  were  no  discipline  problems  when 
he  was  in  charge,  as  Ray  tells  it. 

During  his  ten  years  of  teaching  in 
Enfield  before  that  town  went  under  the 
waters  of  Quabbin  Reservoir,  he  made 
many  friends.  He  also  served  as  that 
town's  librarian  in  those  years,  and  when 
that  library  had  to  be  discontinued,  their 
books  and  a  sizeable  sum  of  money  was 
turned  over  to  the  hbrary  in  Worthington 
out  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Capen. 

Many  will  recall  his  walking  to  affairs 
in  the  village,  to  church  in  the  next 
village,  or  to  the  library  here  in  which  he 
served  as  librarian  for  67  years,  retiring 
in  1976  at  the  age  of  94,  Others  will 
remember  the  years  he  Hved  with  his 
mother  after  his  father  died  in  1924,  and 
of  how  he  cared  for  her  alone  in  her  last 
years  when  she  was  ill. 

Music  was  an  important  part  of  his 
life.  For  more  than  60  years,  he  was 
organist  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
since  his  early  youth.  He  joined  the  local 
Grange  in  1904  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  oldest  living  charter 
member.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
Hillside  Pomona  Grange,  as  well  as  the 
state  and  national  Granges.  He  often 
attended  annual  meetings  which  were 
highlights  of  his  long  life. 

Besides  his  many  years  of  teaching, 
Mr.  Capen  served  on  the  school 
committee  for  24  years,  was  chairman  of 
the  building  committee  for  the  new 
Russell  H.  Conwell  School,  and  ten  years 


later,  in  1951,  for  the  addition  to  that 
school. 

For  thirty-six  years,  he  collected  water 
rents  for  the  Worthington  Fire  District. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Hillside 
Agricultural  Society  in  1911  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Highland  Club  for  seventy 
years. 

In  his  last  years  when  he  could  no 
longer  live  alone  safely,  he  went  to  live  at 
the  Hampshire  County  Hospital  in  Leeds. 
He  made  a  good  adjustment  there  despite 
the  sadness  of  leaving  his  home,  and  his 
interest  in  all  the  goings-on  in  Worthing- 
ton buoyed  him  up  through  those  days. 
While  he  left  no  near  relatives,  he  left  a 
host  of  friends  and  a  mark  on  the  town 
of  Worthington  that  will  go  down  in 
history. 

Many  have  wondered  why  the  burial  of 
his  ashes  took  place  in  Northampton's 
Bridge  St.  Cemetery  rather  than  in  his 
native  town.  Arthur  was  asked  about  that 
plan  several  years  ago  on  a  Memorial 
Day  when  he  was  taken  to  his  parents' 
grave  and  he  explained  that  his  father 
was  in  poor  health  the  winter  he  died, 
and  his  mother  thought  it  wise  to  take 
light-housekeeping  rooms  in  Northamp- 
ton to  be  near  a  doctor.  When  he  did  in 
fact  die  at  age  67  in  1924,  it  was 
December  and  they  decided  to  buy  a  lot 
in  Northampton.  When  his  mother  died 
in  1950  at  age  91,  she  was  also  interred  in 
Northampton. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  aspect  of 
the  Capen  lot  in  the  Bridge  St.  Cemetery 
is  that  only  half  of  the  six  grave  lot  and 
half  of  the  big  Quincy  Granite  monument 
belongs  to  the  Capens.  The  other  side  is 
owned  by  people  they  never  knew,  -  so 
Arthur  told  me. 
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by  Percy  Wyman 

And  now  September  comes  again  as  in  a  bygone  year 

The  fields  are  ripe  again  with  grain  or  grasses  sere, 

And  orchards  now  are  laden  with  fruit  grown, 

Their  boughs  most  touch  the  ground  and  the  limbs  do  moan. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  upon  a  sunny  day; 

The  sun  brings  out  their  beauty  as  we  pass  their  way. 

The  tassels  cover  o'er  the  fields  of  corn  we've  seen. 

It  makes  a  marvelous  picture  with  its  gown  of  green. 

I  love  to  watch  the  corn  tops  weave  with  a  gentle  breeze 

The  tops,  it  seems,  are  level;  the  same  height  at  which  we  gaze. 

The  flowers  are  still  in  blossom,  that  latter  kind. 

But  just  as  handsome  as  those  that  in  summer  we  find. 

September-it  is  such  like  May  in  many  a  way, 

But  even  more  the  opposite  I  would  almost  say. 

May  brings  in  warm  weather,  all  kinds  of  flowers,  too; 

But  September  brings  cool  weather  and  changes  things  also. 

In  May  the  fields  are  tilled  and  planted,  the  leaves  grow, 

But  September  is  the  time  of  harvest  before  the  winter  show. 

In  September  the  leaves  will  turn  to  red  and  gold 

And  as  the  weather  changes  their  beautiful  colors  unfold. 

'Tis  then  the  nights  are  cold  till  leaves  can  stand  no  more 

And  when  the  breezes  come,  the  leaves  create  a  golden  floor. 

But  what  a  striking  picture  they  make  against  the  blue,  blue  sky. 

Sometimes  we  wish  they'd  stay  forever,  but  then  we'd  miss  their  fly. 

They  make  a  pretty  picture  while  drifting  in  the  air, 
Many  times  like  wee  fairies,  so  slowly  they  drift  there. 
And  what  a  pretty  carpet  they  make  upon  the  ground, 
When  they  have  fallen,  settling  to  earth  with  hardly  a  sound. 
'Tis  then  that  we  remember  how  lovely  they  looked  up  there 
Upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  are  so  completely  bare. 

September  is  a  busy  month  for  farmers  far  and  near 
As  so  many  crops  to  harvest,  the  whole  yield  of  the  year. 
Yet  it's  not  so  hard  today,  as  in  the  days  of  long  ago 
Now  they  do  it  with  machines,  for  hands  are  far  too  slow. 


by  Gerard  Chapman 


The  bright  and  sparkling  blaze 
of  summer  time  is  fled; 
now  gloomy  are  the  days 
of  fall,  suggestive  of  the  dead. 

The  water  of  the  pond  is  grey, 

reflecting  somber  sky; 

the  grass  that  rims  the  bay, 

once  green,  is  crisp  and  brown  and  dry. 

There  stood  the  Queen  Anne's  Lace, 

reflected  in  the  mere; 

no  longer  bright  its  face, 

its  florets  now  are  curled  and  sere. 

Where  once  there  buzzed  the  bees, 
bleak  winds  now  moan  and  sigh; 
bare  branches  of  the  trees 
are  sharply  etched  against  the  sky. 

Too  soon  will  come  the  cold 
with  winter's  snow  and  ice, 
which,  after  sunset's  gold, 
luill  grip  the  land  as  in  a  vise. 

But  deep  within  the  earth 

await  the  roots  and  seeds, 

in  spring  to  give  rebirth 

to  blossoms,  trees,  green  grass,  and  weeds. 


Old  Starkweather  Farm 

by  Henrietta  Fowler 


I  wonder  how  many  people  nowadays 
remember  the  old  Starkweather  farm- 
three  miles  west  over  Starkweather  Road, 
in  Worthington.  I  was  born  in  the  old 
house  on  the  farm  where  my  father  and 
his  three  sisters  and  two  brothers  were 
also  born. 

Alas,  the  house  burned  in  1898  (I 
think).  My  sisters  and  I  had  many  good 
times  there.  My  Uncle  Joe  was  a  bachelor 
and  lived  there  alone  for  a  long  time. 

I  remember  the  house— there  was  Aunt 
Ellen's  room  and  Grandpa's  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  also  the  "parlor"  with 


an  organ.  Aunt  Olive  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  Boston  and  was  an 
accomplished  organist.  Then  there  were 
the  horsehair  sofa  and  chairs!  We  girls 
could  slide  down  the  arms  of  the  old 
sofa— it  was  very  slippery!! 

The  kitchen  was  quite  large.  The  stove 
was  set  on  a  foundation  of  stones  with  a 
background  of  what  surely  was  once  a 
very  large  fireplace.  There  were  two 
grandfather  clocks  ticking  and  striking 
the  hours  away,  also  Uncle  Joe's  banjos. 
He  would  sing  for  us  and  play  on  the 
banjo.  We  loved  it. 


Aunt  Ellen  in  the  left  backgroun;  Uncle  Joe  beside  the  carriage.  In  the  carriage  are  Aunt 
Eunice  and  Aunt  Olive;  Grandpa  Starkweather  in  the  right  background. 
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There  was  a  large  buttery,  and  beyond 
that  the  summer  kitchen  with  its  herb 
garden  and  quince  bush.  Running  water 
from  the  hillside  kept  the  big  barrel  full 
of  nice  cold  spring  water.  That  was  where 
Uncle  Joe  kept  his  teeth  "to  keep  them 
clean",  he  said. 

Upstairs  was  mostly  attic.  There  were 
two  bedrooms,  in  our  day  called  Eunice's 
room  and  Joe's  room.  (The  older  boys, 
Jim  and  Charlie,  and  Aunt  Olive  were 
married  by  then).  I  was  scared  in  the  attic 
even  though  it  was  not  dark.  I  remember 
only  one  thing  there:  a  wooden  cradle  in 
which  they  told  me  I  had  been  rocked. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  my  father 
decided  to  move  to  West  Cummington 
from  Savoy.  It  was  near  time  for  my 
birth,  so  my  father  took  my  mother  to 
the  farm  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
moving.  I  made  my  appearance  in  March 
and  was  six  weeks  old  when  Mother  and  I 
came  to  West  Cummington. 

There  are  other  remembrances  of  the 


farm — the  orchard  where  grew  the  apple 
tree  with  astrachan  apples,  delicious  they 
were  too;  peach  and  pear  trees,  and  a 
gooseberry  bush  by  the  gate;  a  row  of 
maple  trees  by  the  orchard  wall  which  my 
father  said  he  helped  his  father  to  plant. 
There  was  a  hammock  there  and  a 
contraption  with  a  big  emery  wheel 
turned  by  a  handle-this  was  used  by  the 
men  to  sharpen  their  scythes  and  axes.  A 
big  balm-of-Gilead  tree  on  which  Uncle 
Joe  had  hung  a  swing  for  us.  We  would 
swing  out  over  the  road  which  was  all 
down  hill  --What  a  thrill! 

All  I  remember  about  the  barn  is  the 
horses:  Dolly  and  Jane,  and  Jane's  son 
Bob.  Bob  was  a  frisky  young  colt  and  we 
kept  out  of  his  way  when  he  started 
running! 

Oh,  I  could  write  a  book!  (or  could  I?) 
We  oldsters  like  to  think  back  to  the 
good  old  days,  and  looking  around  me 
now,  I  wonder  if  they  weren't  the  good 
old  days  or,  maybe,  leave  out  the  "old". 


Note  on  the  Starkweather  family: 

William  Starkweather  (Mrs.  Fowler's 
grandfather)  was  a  farmer  in  Worthing- 
ton.  His  children  were  in  order  of  birth: 

Ellen 

James 

Charles 

Eunice 

Olive 

Joseph 

Charles  Starkweather  (Mrs.  Fowler's 
father)  was  born  in  Worthington  on 
December  25,  1847. 


On  October  6,  1880  he  was  married  to 
Louise  Doten  of  Middlefield. 

He  was  a  "horse  and  buggy"  doctor 
in  the  hill  towns  for  more  than  50  years. 
He  had  five  daughters: 
Ethel  (Foote) 
Olive  (Edson) 
Annie  (Clark) 
Hazel  (Arnold) 
Henrietta  (Fowler) 
Dr.  Starkweather  died  in  Cummington 
in  1943  at  the  age  of  95. 
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Stones  for  Our  Walls 


by  Gil  Billings 


Human  history  of  the  hilltowns  is 
measured  in  tens  or  hundreds  of  years, 
while  geological  history  of  this  region  is 
measured  in  thousands,  millions,  even 
hundreds  of  million  years.  Much  human 
history  has  been  directly  affected  by  the 
geologic  history.  The  rocks  quarried,  the 
minerals  mined,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
land  use  have  been  determined  by  the 
geology  of  this  area. 

Let's  pretend  that  we  can  go  back  and 
visit  this  region  at  different  times  in  the 
past  to  observe  the  happenings  which 
shaped  the  geology  of  the  hilltowns.  Our 
first  observation  finds  us  looking  at  a 
large  sea  which  extends  from  far  east  of 
our  present  Atlantic  coastline,  westward 
across  much  of  the  continent.  The  time  is 
five  hundred  million  years  ago.  Scattered 
volcanic  islands  are  seen  projecting  out  of 
the  sea.  Some  of  these  volcanic  peaks  are 
releasing  ash  and  cinder,  as  has  been 
emitted  by  our  present  day  Mount  St. 
Helens,  while  others  release  lava  which 
flows  down  the  sides  of  the  volcanoes 
and  spreads  along  the  sea  floor.  It  is  this 
lava  which  over  a  long  period  of  time 
(millions  of  years)  through  interaction 
with  the  sea  water  is  altered  and  becomes 
the  serpentine,  talc,  and  other  associated 
minerals  found  in  this  area  today. 
Serpentine,   quarried  in  Westfield  and 


Russell  between  1891  and  the  late  1930's, 
and  known  as  Westfield  Marble,  was 
used  in  many  buildings  across  the 
country,  including  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
Empire  State  Building,  and  Grant's 
Tomb. 

Soapstone,  a  variety  of  talc,  associated 
with  this  serpentine,  was  used  by  the 
early  inhabitants,  the  Indians,  to  make 
large  stone  bowls.  The  outline  of  some  of 
these  bowls  can  still  be  seen,  undisturbed 
after  hundreds  of  years.  Early  colonial 
settlers  quarried  soapstone  in  Blandford 
and  Middlefield  for  use  in  construction 
and  household  utensils  such  as  bed 
warmers. 

As  time  passes  we  find  the  sea  slowly 
receding  so  that  as  we  view  this  area  a- 
bout  400  million  years  ago,  some  loca- 
tions provide  beach  front  property  such 
as  that  found  along  our  coast  today. 
There  are,  however,  no  humans  to  capi- 
talize on  this  recreational  paradise.  Dur- 
ing the  time  between  this  observation  and 
our  next  one,  300  miUion  years  ago,  sedi- 
ments which  had  previously  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  Chester  area  are  slowly  altered 
to  form  emery.  These  deposits,  which 
were  mined  during  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries,  gave  rise  to  the  abrasive 
industry  which  continues  today  in  Chester 
and  Westfield  as  part  of  The  Bendix 
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Corporation. 

As  we  look  again,  300  million  years 
ago,  we  observe  a  collision  between  what 
are  now  the  African  and  North  American 
continents,  resulting  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  warping  of 
eastern  North  America,  creating  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  These 
mountains  reach  heights  greater  than  our 
present  day  Rocky  Mountains.  Pressures 
produced  in  this  mountain  building 
process  convert  sediments  deposited  in 
the  early  sea,  first  into  sedimentary  rocks, 
then  later  into  metamorphic  rocks  such  as 
the  mica  schists,  and  the  quartzite 
common  throughout  the  hilltowns  today. 
It  is  during  this  period  also,  that  the 
pegmatite  intrusions  found  today  in  the 
Blandford  and  Chester  area  are  deposit- 
ed. These  pegmatites  were  the  source  of 
mica  during  World  War  11.  In  Cumm- 
ington,  the  deposit  now  known  as  the 
Betts  Mine,  a  source  of  manganese,  was 
deposited  during  this  time. 

Our  next  observation,  about  200 
million  years  ago,  finds  the  Connecticut 
Valley  forming  to  our  east  as  Africa  pulls 
away  from  North  America  and  as  land  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  is  raised  above 
the  valley  by  faulting.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  with  large  verticle  movements 
along  the  edges  of  this  valley  which 
stretches  from  the  Connecticut  coast 
nearly  to  the  Vermont  border.  Clay, 
sand,  and  gravel  are  carried  by  streams 
pouring  from  the  raised  sides  into  the 
valley  where  these  sediments  are  deposit- 
ed to  become  the  shale,  sandstone,  and 
conglomerate  found  here  today.  It  is  in 
this  valley  with  a  hot  dry  climate,  where 
lakes  contain  water  for  only  short  periods 
of  time  after  storms,  that  the  dinosaurs 
walk,  leaving  their  tracks  in  the  soft  mud. 
These  tracks  are  preserved  by  being 
covered  with  more  sediments  which  are 
later  turned  into  rock.  Tracks  are  also 


made  in  the  hills.  However  these  tracks 
are  all  destroyed  later  as  the  hills  are 
worn  down  by  erosion.  The  violent  land 
movements  which  produce  the  valley 
itself  are  accompanied  by  volcanic 
activity  within  the  valley.  Lava  flows, 
sometimes  covering  the  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel  only  to  be  covered  later 
by  another  layer  of  sediment  from  the 
hills.  Ash  also  rains  from  these  volcanoes 
to  be  later  turned  into  rock. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  valley  molten 
rock,  traveling  beneath  the  surface, 
sometimes  forces  its  way  into  the  rock  of 
the  valley  floor  and  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  carrying  with  it  minerals  which  are 
deposited  as  the  intruding  rock  cools  and 
hardens.  The  galena  (lead  ore)  mines 
which  were  operated  along  the  edge  of 
the  valley  (Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Mont- 
gomery, Westfield,  Westhampton  and 
other  towns)  during  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  recovered  the  lead  and  silver 
deposited  by  these  intrusions. 

Our  next  visit,  about  one  million  years 
ago,  finds  the  climate  changing  as  the 
average  temperature  declines  and  snow 
covers  the  hills  and  mountains  most  of 
the  time.  This  climatic  change  is  the 
beginning  of  nearly  one  million  years  in 
which  glaciers,  perhaps  a  mile  in  depth, 
cover  this  area,  not  once  but  four  times. 
Each  advance  of  the  ice  which  lasted 
about  100,000  years  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  warming  with  the  climate 
warmer  than  it  is  today. 

With  our  final  look  at  the  hilltowns, 
10,000  years  ago,  we  observe  the  last 
retreat  of  the  glacier  from  this  area.  As 
streams  from  the  melting  ice  run  into 
larger  streams  or  lakes,  they  deposit,  as 
deltas,  sand  and  gravel  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  grinding  ice.  These 
deltas  are  our  present-day  sand  and 
gravel  pits,  such  as  those  along  the 
Westfield    River    in    Huntington.  Our 
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present  soil,  often  rocky  and  unyielding 
to  the  shovel  or  plow,  is  the  debris  from 
clay  to  boulder — formed,  carried,  and 
dropped  by  the  glacier.  This  debris, 
deposited  as  the  ice  melts,  is  known  as 
ground  moraine.  Large  rocks  and 
boulders,  known  as  erratics,  often,  like 
this  article,  became  part  of  the  hilltown 
stonewalls. 
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Geology  in  the  Pioneer  Valley 


by  Virginia  Ladd  Otis 


Our  Pioneer  Valley,  with  its  surround- 
ing countryside,  is  of  great  interest  to  ge- 
ologists; and  an  informative  book. 
Geology  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  by  George 
W.  Bain  and  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff  is 
available  at  libraries  and  book  stores. 
This  book  gives  an  insight  into  the 
geological  history  of  the  area,  and  points 
out  many  interesting  spots  for  the  reader 
to  visit. 

Very  simply,  in  capsule  form,  the  ages 
of  time  which  have  embraced  the  land  are 
classified  as  follows: 

Archaeozic  Time,  about  2,000  milHon 
years  ago,  was  when  the  land  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  sea.  Later,  during  this  period,  the 
hills  emerged  from  the  water,  only  to  be 
eroded  by  weather,  with  granite  becoming 
exposed. 

Paleozoic  Time,  about  500  million 
years  ago,  was  called  The  Age  of  Fishes. 
The  land  was  submerged  under  the 
Silurian  Sea,  and  schists  were  formed  at 
this  time. 

Mesozoic  Time,  about  180  million 
years  ago,  was  called  The  Age  of 
Reptiles.  The  Appalachian  Revolution 
occurred,  giving  birth  to  high  mountains 
and  folding  of  the  land.  Rock  was 
changed,  with  granite  being  intruded  into 
strata  of  metamorphosed  rock.  There  was 


much  volvanic  activity  and  earthquakes, 
with  a  slipping  and  tilting  of  earth 
blocks. 

Cenezoic  Time,  beginning  a  mere  60 
million  years  ago,  was  called  The  Age  of 
Mammals.  There  was  an  upUft  of  land 
again,  with  high  mountains  rising,  only  to 
be  reduced  by  erosion.  The  ice  age 
followed,  sculpturing  the  land  much  as 
we  see  it  today,  finally  melting  about 
17,000  years  ago,  leaving  post-glacial 
lakes  in  the  valley.  As  the  heavy  ice 
melted,  the  land  rose  and  tilted  to  the 
south,  allowing  the  lakes  to  drain  away. 
Northampton,  Hadley,  Easthamplon,  and 
other  communities  stand  on  the  level  bed 
of  Lake  Hadley;  while  Springfield 
occupies  the  bed  of  glacial  Lake 
Springfield. 

Some  record  of  the  plant  and  animal 
life  in  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  Times 
has  been  preserved  for  us  in  fossils.  To 
see  a  remarkable  collection  of  these  and 
other  objects,  we  have  but  to  visit  the 
Pratt  Museum  of  Amherst  College. 
Visiting  hours  are  given  in  the  "ABC  of 
the  Pioneer  Valley." 

At  Whitmore's  Ferry,  near  Sunderland, 
in  layers  of  black  shale,  wonderful 
fossilized  fish  were  discovered,  some  in 
skeleton  form,  others  intact  with  scales. 
They  had  evidently  perished  en  masse 
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when  the  waters  of  an  ancient  lake 
evaporated  and  atmospheric  conditions 
were  such  that  mud  became  changed  into 
rock.  This  area  of  the  Connecticut  River 
valley  is  world-renowned  for  its  dinosaur 
tracks;  and  anyone  may  see  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  these  between  Holyoke 
and  Northampton  on  a  ledge  i^ear  the 
river  between  the  railroad  tracks  and 
Highway  5,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  entrance  to  Mountain  Park. 
One  of  the  largest  outcroppings  of  tracks 
was  discovered  at  the  Granby  -  South 
Hadley  hne.  People  may  visit  the  Carlton 
Nash  dinosaur  quarry,  three  miles  north 
of  South  Hadley  on  Route  116,  as  well  as 
the  Dinoland  museum  there.  Many  more 
tracks  were  found  on  the  red  sandstone 
cliffs  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Tom  as  the  new 
Route  91  was  being  constructed.  All 
tracks  are  from  the  Triassic  Period  of  the 
Mesozoic  Age,  and  are  three-toed, 
believed  at  first  discovery  to  be  bird 
tracks.  Most  of  the  reptiles  walked  on 
their  hind  feet,  their  tracks  being  up  to  10 
inches  long  with  a  stride  of  from  5  to  8 
feet.  They  appear  to  have  traveled  in 
small  herds,  as  groups  of  assorted  tracks 
go  in  one  direction. 

Rocks  known  as  schists  were  laid  down 
as  mud  in  early  seas,  later  mineralized 
and  hardened.  The  Goshen  schist  is 
known  for  its  flagstones,  as  it  readily 
breaks  off  into  flat  sections.  There  is  a 
flagstone  quarry  in  Goshen;  and  along 
Route  9  from  Goshen  to  Swift  River,  the 
passer-by  can  see  fine  examples  of  the 
schist  in  great  ledges,  some  of  them 
showing  layers  tilted  at  a  90  degree  angle 
by  earth  disturbances. 

Gravels  of  the  Triassic  Times  were  red, 
a  predominant  color  in  the  valley.  The 
floor  of  Sunderland  Caves  is  said  to  be 
an  old  lake  bed;  and  to  visit  this 
fascinating  place,  one  may  find  it  on  a 
hillside  not  far  from  State  Highway  47  on 


the  northwest  side  of  Mt.  Toby.  The 
results  of  volcanic  activity  in  this  area 
are  seen  on  Mt.  Tom  and  on  Mt. 
Holyoke,  where  lava  poured  out  to  a 
thickness  of  400  feet,  covering  the  ranges 
with  a  protective  cap  of  hard  rock  which 
resists  weathering.  Some  interesting  lava 
formations,  in  hexagonal  columns,  are 
Titan's  Piazza,  east  of  the  road  leading 
up  to  the  Mt.  Holyoke  house,  and  Titan's 
Pier  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Holyoke  facing 
the  river. 

The  lead  mines  at  Loudville  owe  their 
existence  to  the  hot  mineral  springs  which 
bubbled  up  in  those  restless  times  of  the 
Mesozoic;  their  sands  were  changed  into 
rock-bearing  galena  and  other  minerals. 
These  mines  were  used  in  Revolutionary 
times,  and  are  still  a  favorite  spot  for 
"rockhounds." 

Fossils  from  the  Carboniferous,  or 
coal-bearing  era,  (still  in  the  Mesozoic 
Age)  prove  that  we  have  many  living 
fossils  today  among  our  plant  and  animal 
life,  for  some  of  them  have  changed 
little.  Shellfish,  starfish,  scorpions,  crabs, 
spiders,  flies,  and  worms  are  quite 
unchanged;  and  our  non-flowering  plants, 
the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  ferns  and 
horsetails,  are  of  ancient  origin.  Imagine 
the  club  mosses  which  carpet  our  woods 
growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  the 
roadside  horsetails  growing  into  trees  100 
feet  tall,  and  you  envision  a  forest  in 
which  the  dinosaurs  roamed! 

The  late  glacier,  probably  a  mile  thick 
above  the  Holyoke  Range,  left  us  with 
rounded  hills  and  scooped  valleys,  gravel 
banks,  boulders,  and  plenty  of  material 
for  stone  walls!  Since  then,  the 
Connecticut  River  has  been  constantly 
changing.  In  1830  it  cut  a  new  channel 
across  the  ends  of  the  OxBow,  shortening 
river  traffic  between  Northampton  and 
points  south  by  three  miles,  a  cause  for 
great  rejoicing. 
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Buying  Land  in  Chester 
Eighty  Years  Ago 


by  William  S,  Mills 


From  Chester  Folks,  a  handwritten  volume  by  William  S.  Mills,  which  he  donated  to 
the  Hamilton  Memorial  Library.) 


I  made  my  first  visit  to  Chester, 
Massachusetts,  November30,  1901  by  train 
from  Springfield,  arriving  at  5  p.m.  The 
hills  enclosing  the  village  gave  the  little 
town  an  attractive  appearance.  The  day 
was  clear  and  the  weather  cold.  I  was 
informed  that  sleighing  was  good  on  the 
hill  roads,  and  this  determined  me  upon 
carrying  out  my  purpose  to  drive  to  the 
town  of  Lee.  The  next  day  I  hired  the  livery 
man,  Mr.  Smithies,  to  take  me  over  the 
mountain.  We  started  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  and  found  good  sleighing,  which 
made  the  ride  a  pleasure, though  a  strong 
cold  wind  faced  us. 

As  we  approached  East  Lee  we  found 
insufficient  snow  and  took  lunch  there. 
The  wind  had  subsided,  I  concluded  to 
return  to  Chester,  where  we  arrived  a  little 
after  4  o'clock.  This  31  mile  sleigh  ride  was 
the  longest  I  had  ever  taken  in  one  day.  I 
had  time  enough  to  take  the  5:05  train  for 
Springfield  and  from  there,  after  waiting  a 
half  hour,  I  took  the  6:33  train  for  New 
York,  arriving  home  at  11:30  p.m. 


My  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
Berkshire  Hills  as  possibly  being  the  ideal 
place  for  a  summer  home.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  farms 
that  were  for  sale.  Now  my  desire  to  see  the 
Berkshire  Hills  in  winter  had  been 
gratified,  and  I  had  also  seen  a  small  place 
on  ShawPond  in  the  town  of  Becket  that  I 
had  wished  to  inspect.  This  one  day  had 
fed  me  with  the  longing  to  see  more,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  again  when  the  first 
opportunity  should  present  itself. 

Mr.  Smithies,  on  learning  of  my  wish  to 
see  the  Phelps  place  in  Becket,  soon 
perceived  that  to  me  fertility  was  not  the 
commanding  quality  in  my  ideal  place  for  a 
summer  home,  but  that  rugged  or  hilly 
land,  well  up  where  a  good  view  might  be 
had  was  more  to  my  taste  than  farming 
land.  He  at  once  set  out  upon  describing  a 
farm  which  he  thought  was  more 
"sightly"  than  the  place  at  Shaw  Pond.  He 
knew  of  the  farm  as  having  been  foreclosed 
only  a  short  time  before.  Before  taking  the 
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train  to  leave  Chester,  I  ascertained  the 
name  of  Charles  W.  Carrington,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  farm  that  was  only  two  miles 
from  the  village. 

My  first  wish  was  to  see  the  farm,  and  on 
December  29th  I  left  home  at  2:30  p.m., 
arriving  at  Chester  at  9:30  p.m.  The  next 
morning  was  rainy.  Two  days  before  there 
had  been  a  foot  of  snow,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  the  six  or  eight  inches 
of  slush  made  sleighing  a  doubtful 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Smithies'  son  drove  out  to  the 
Carrington  farm  with  me.  I  borrowed  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots  and  waded  in  snow  on 
the  site  where  the  best  view  could  be  had  of 
the  dale  and  the  village.  One  spot  even  then 
seemed  charming  and  I  left  it  well  nigh 
convinced  that  in  the  favorable  season  the 
place  was  highly  attractive.  A  light  rain  fell 
during  my  twenty  minute  stay  there;  but 
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the  fog  in  the  dale  below,  rising  in  view 
against  the  hills  beyond,  seemed  lovely  to 
me.  The  trains  moving  below  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  seemed  to  be  near 
enough  to  give  hfe  to  the  view,  yet  too  far 
away  to  disturb  me  by  their  smoke  or 
noise.  The  prospect  pleased  me.  At  the 
northeast  a  hill,  said  to  belong  to  the  place, 
seemed  to  be  the  point  affording  the  best 
view.  Though  I  saw  no  bare  ground  and 
could  not  examine  the  soil,  the  general 
slope  to  the  south  convinced  me  that  the 
farm  was  not  unproductive  if  wisely 
cultivated. 

I  next  visited  the  place  with  the  owner, 
Mr.  Carrington,  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  22d.  We  walked  over  the  farm,  and 
my  expectations  were  realized,  except  that 
the  hill  road  up  to  the  place  seemed  a 
drawback.  But  other  visits  during  the  week 
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gave  me  acquaintance  with  it,  and  the 
consideration  that  I  had  seen  it  in  its  most 
unfavorable  condition,  when  the  frost  was 
coming  out,  and  when  the  road  had 
received  no  attention  from  road  makers, 
contributed  to  my  hope  that  in  summer  the 
hill  is  not  difficult  to  cHmb. 

On  Sunday,  the  23rd,  I  spent  the  day 
surveying  the  farm,  and  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  I  took  a  photographer  out  and 
had  several  views  taken.  On  Thursday,  the 
27th,  I  spent  most  of  the  day  there,  taking 
my  lunch,  and  eating  it  while  seated  on  a 
rock  by  the  brook,  and  regaled  myself  with 
its  clear,  pure  cold  water.  The  pines  and 
maples  for  beauty,  the  timber  in  the 
groves,  the  mat  of  leaves  as  a  carpet,  the 
strong  thick  grasses  in  the  pasture,  the 
maple  grove  through  which  the  brook 
flows,  the  glen  with  the  Otis  Wait  brook 
flowing  through  it  in  the  southeast  corner, 
altogether  lent  a  charm  that  gives 
imagination  its  vitality. 

More  than  all  else,  the  view  of  mountain 


and  dale  afforded  delight  that  gave  birth  to 
anticipation,  and  the  week  of  March  1902 
when  excursions  were  made  at  Over- 
dale,  will  not  fade  from  memory. 
None  the  less  pleasurable  were  the  trips 
made  to  Springfield  to  examine  the 
records.  The  history  of  the  title  to 
Overdale,  and  the  changes  made  in 
ownership  are  interesting  to  a  high  degree. 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Carrington's  home  on 
Monday  night  was  a  taste  of  genuine 
hospitality,  and  an  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  home  hfe  of  Massachusetts  farmers. 
The  talk  about  the  old  home  and  the  joys 
and  sorrows  associated  with  it  gave  an 
insight  into  real  life,  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
and  revealed  how  little  is  known  of  history, 
and  the  generations  past  by  those  who  must 
toil  for  bread,  with  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  calm  undisturbed  contemplation. 
Simplicity  seemed  to  mark  them  as  a 
distinguishing  characteristic,  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
truly  honest  people. 
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A  large  and  exciting  Quilt  Show  and 
Sale  will  be  held  in  all  three  villages  of 
Granville,  October  9th,  and  10th.  The 
proceeds  from  the  affair  will  be  used 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Meeting 
House  on  Granville  Hill. 

This  past  winter  many  women  have 
been  busy  holding  old-fashioned  quilting 
bees,  working  on  beautiful  quilts,  and 
other  hand  crafted  items  to  be  sold. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  STONE 
WALLS  will  attend  this  exciting  affair. 
Come  and  spend  the  day.  There  will  be 
demonstrations  of  various  types  of 
needlecrafts. 

Sit  down  luncheons,  as  well  as  snack 
bars  are  planned.  The  fall  foliage  should 
be  at  its  peak,  and  as  an  extra  special 
bonus  you  could  take  home  some 
delicious  Granville  apples  and  cheese. 

Date:    October  9th,  and  10th. 
Hours:  10:00  to  4:00 
Price:  $2.00 
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Drawing  by  Natalie  Birrell 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

by  Percy  Wyman 


Over  on  the  South  Street  of  Blandford  long  ago 
Stood  an  old  house,  they  say  was  haunted,  you  know. 
Yet  when  I  was  a  boy  I  walked  the  whole  house  through. 
It  was  pretty  well  shattered,  no  one  lived  there,  it's  true. 

I  think  the  last  to  live  there  were  my  parents  though 
Charlie  was  born  there  on  April  15,  I  know. 
My  mother  told  me  of  their  life  there;  they  could  not  stay 
So  much  was  going  on,  it  drove  them  away. 
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She  said  when  they  sat  downstairs  in  the  evenings  more  and  more 
They'd  hear  a  crowd  of  people  talk  and  laugh  outside  the  door; 
Then  they'd  step  on  the  piazza  as  if  they  were  coming  in. 
Yet  when  Father  opened  the  door,  no  one  could  be  seen. 

And  she  said  that  this  happened  night  after  night. 

It  plagued  them  so  much  she  almost  died  of  fright. 

And  other  nights  while  sitting  and  sewing  to  pass  time  away 

People  would  be  walking  and  talking  upstairs,  as  if  at  play. 

And  father  would  take  a  candle  and  creep  up  the  stair 
Then  go  from  room  to  room  but  find  no  one  there. 
Nothing  had  been  disturbed  or  moved  in  the  rumpus  heard, 
But  it  was  very  distressing,  these  voices  perturbed. 

They  lived  there  that  winter  with  the  Knox  chores  to  do, 
But  after  the  road  got  settled  and  mother  could  go, 
They  moved  over  to  the  Knox  Place  as  Mr.  Knox  came  no  more. 
Walter  was  born  there,  so  they  stayed  years,  about  four. 

Mother  said  that  at  the  Allen  place  every  night  was  a  fright 
To  hear  people  coming  and  going  night  after  night 

She  said,  "The  voices  were  so  natural  you  really  thought  someone  was  the 
And  disappointed  as  if  they  wanted  someone  their  nights  to  share." 

I  don't  think  anyone  ever  tried  to  live  in  the  house  again. 
Yet  every  summer  while  at  home  we  did  the  haying,  and  then 
In  the  fall  picked  the  apples  from  the  trees  as  well. 
By  that  time  the  house  was  a  tumbled  and  rotted  shell. 

(P.S.  I  know  what  really  happened  there,  but  will  never  tell.) 
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Letters 

OUR  READERS  WRITE  US, 


Editorial  Board 
STONE  WALLS 
Box  85 

Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

I  have  only  recently  become  a  subscriber  to 
STONE  WALLS,  having  as  yet  received  only  the 
Spring  and  Winter  issues  1980-81,  and  am 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  a  fine  venture  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation. 

I  have  been  a  lover  of  the  Berkshires  since  I  was 
a  boy,  as  I  lived  in  Westfield  until  I  was  38,  and 
fished  its  trout  streams  with  my  Dad  (in  the  earlier 
years).  He  was  a  native  of  Huntington.  In  addition 
to  my  sports  and  nature  interests,  I  also  enjoyed 
an  antiquarian  interest  and  many  years  ago,  circa 
1912-14,  I  wrote  historical  sketches  of  some  of  the 
old  Colonial  homesteads  for  the  long  deceased 
Westfield  Valley  Echo.... 

As  I  became  a  mature  writer  I  did  a  long  epic 
poem  (in  1920)  about  the  Indians  who  inhabited 
Pochassic.  It  was  pubUshed  serially  in  the  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Springfield  Union. 

For  many  years  my  Saturdays  and  Sundays  were 
spent  in  my  favorite  occupation:  HIKING!  And  I 
was  famihar  with  all  the  Berkshire  towns; 
Blandford,  Granville,  Otis,  etc.,  but  my  special 
place  was  old  Montgomery  and  almost  innumerable 
times  my  pal  and  I  took  Sunday  afternoon  walks 
over  Montgomery  mountain  and  down  to 
Huntington,  and  then  the  trolley  home. 

My  hfetime  scrapbook  of  printed  poems  contains 
many  that  were  written  or  had  their  inception  in 
one  of  the  towns  mentioned  above.  Now,  in  my 
83rd  year,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  them. 
Incidentally,  hand  bound  volumes  of  them  are 
available  for  inspection  at  the  Westfield  Athenae- 
um, on  request.  When  it  came  time  to  name  my 
entire  collection  of  poems.  I  used  the  title 
Berkshire  Interludes. 

The  most  ambitious  of  these  nature  poems  is 
perhaps  the  Montgomery  Interlude:  a  series  of  a 
number  of  short  poems  concerning  impressions  on 
a  bleak  Autumn  November  day  as  I  stood  at  the 
cellarhole  of  one  of  the  many  houses  that  were 
abandoned  when  the  fertile  northwest  territory 
was  opened  up.  I  am  enclosing  two  of  the  short 
poems  that  are  units  of  the  long  poem  for  your  use 
if  you  see  fit.  They  were  published  long  ago  in  the 


1920's,  but  of  course  I  hold  the  "rights"  to  them. 
Also  broadcast  in  my  personal  verse-reading 
progreim  over  many  New  England  stations  in  the 
early  days  of  radio. 

Incidentally,  it  is  quite  an  event  for  me  to  write 
a  letter  of  this  length  now-a-days,  because  of 
crippling  airthritis  and  also  severe  headaches  when 
I  concentrate  like  this.  But  I  am  so  enthusiastic 
about  your  STONE  WALLS  that  I  am  making  the 
effort,  regardless,  and  only  hope  you  will  forgive 
the  miserable  appearance  of  this  letter.  I  miss 
having  a  secretary  since  I  retired  from 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Stations  network 
where  I  was  Program  Censor  and  National 
Education  Director  for  over  25  years. 

For  your  possible  interest  I  am  also  enclosing  a 
printed  article  on  skiing  (in  Montgomery  and  other 
Berkshire  areas)  long,  long  before  there  were  any 
ski  resorts  whatsoever  in  all  of  New  England.  We 
just  used  to  cUmb  up  the  hills  and  come 
down  ["hopefully  right  side  up,  but  not  always,  (see 
coming  Winter  issue).  I  have  a  personal  letter 
framed  in  my  study  from  President  Ford  who  en- 
joyed the  article  very  much,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  being  kidded  by  the  Press  for  the  spills  he 
had  then  recently  taken. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  writing  this  letter  primarily 
about  Montgomery  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
learn  that  I  have  a  long,  but  unfinished  novel,  laid 
primarily  in  Montgomery  and  Wyben.  The  principal 
character  is  VIKI,  a  young  daughter  of  a  PoUsh 
farmer  who  has  taken  over  one  of  the  worked-out 
farms  in  Montgomery.  However,  I  stopped  work  on 
it  when  my  wife  died  in  1962  and  have  never 
resumed  work  on  it.  Lost  heart  in  it,  and  now 
cannot  type  at  all  because  of  the  pain  in  my  hands. 
I  will  have  to  stop  now  for  that  reason. 

Regards, 

Gordon  Haw^kins 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 
P.S.  I  would  like  to  go  north  to  live  but  could  not 
endure  the  winters  because  of  emphysema. 
P. P.S.  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  about  one  hike  to 
Montgomery  from  Westfield,  through  Wyben  and 
up  the  mountain.  After  the  climb,  there  was  a  spur 
of  pastureland  (1  never  did  know  whose  farm  it 
was).  At  any  rate  on  this  particular  Sunday.  June 
1916,  I  stood  on  the  spur  and  looked  across  the 
valley  toward  Mt.  Tom  and  saw  the  valley  section 
called  Hampton  Plains  Hterally  covered  with  the 
army  tents  of  what  developed  into  Camp  Bartlett! 
Wanted  to  get  this  incident  down  on  paper  as  it 
has  now  become  HISTORY.  One  should  hve  so 
long! 
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Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
November,  1980 

....Mrs.  Hayden's  article  (Page  8,  Fall,  1980)  on 
weaving  was  read  and  re-read  by  both  my  wife  and 
me.  Considering  the  fact  there  are  whole  books 
devoted  to  the  setting  up  of  a  loom,  her  article 
covered  the  subject  very  well.  It  has  been  noted 
that  some  of  the  local  weavers  here,  who  make  a 
business  of  producing  things  like  place  mats  with 
Indian  motifs  worked  in,  do  use  metal  (stamped)  or 
wire  heddles.  But  the  purists  stick  to  thread-not 
linen  but  seine  string  of  cotton.  (The  term  "seine" 
had  me  stopped  when  first  I  ran  into  it,  but  I 
finally  found  out  that  it's  string  made  frrtm  long 
staple  cotton  which  is  used  for  making  seine  nets 
used  in  fishing.) 

I've  done  quite  a  bit  of  shuttle  and  beater 
pushing  in  recent  time,  and  am  learning  more 
about  what  I  should  and  shouldn't  do  all  the  time. 
Also,  what  imperfections  exist  in  the  loom  we  have 
which  require  corrections.  First,  we've  learned  (at 
considerable  expense)  what  not  to  use  for  warp. 
We  knew  that  the  warp  should  be  strong.  In 
looking  over  the  supply  at  a  local  shop  we  found  a 
colorful  rayon  which  was  certainly  hard  to  part, 
but  when  placed  in  operation,  the  stuff  wasn't 
worth  a  hoot  for  it  balled  up  and  thinned  as  the 
reed  was  passed  back  and  forth  over  it.  As  a 
consequence  all  of  this  had  to  be  removed,  what 
had  been  woven  discarded,  and  more  suitable  yarn 
subsituted.  Fortunately,  since  we  were  trying  to 
produce  a  poncho  with  a  multicolored  warp,  this 
stuff  was  only  the  outer  six  inches  on  each  side.  I 
had  a  real  mess  for  awhile. 

Since  all  the  books  warn  against  trying  to 
produce  fancy  weave  patterns  as  an  amateur,  I've 
stuck  to  "tabby"  which  is  the  term  used  for  basic 
over  and  under  weaving.  That  is,  I've  tried  to  stick 
to  it.  But  I've  learned  the  hard  way  that  in  order 
not  to  have  anomahes  where  the  warp  threads 
don't  sometimes  lay  over  weft  for  a  couple  of 
passes  of  the  shuttle,  they  must  be  of  very  uniform 
tension.  Also,  that  a  deal  of  trouble  can  result  if 
the  warps,  in  passing  through  the  reed  dents,  don't 
rest  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  reed  freune  when 
not  elevated.  If  they  don't,  the  shuttle  can 
sometimes  duck  under  a  few  of  the  strands  and 
cause  a  bolox.  That's  the  major  imperfection  on  the 
loom  we  have.  I  believe  I  can  correct  this.... 

With  aU  its  imperfections,  I  have  managed  to 
complete  the  poncho  which  is  33"  wide  and  72" 
long.  The  books  all  show  that  in  making  such 
things,  you  produce  two  halves  lengthwise,  fasten 
them  together,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  center  for 
the  head  to  pass  through.  Whether  it's  considered 


acceptable  or  not,  I've  made  it  all  in  one  piece  and 
fashioned  the  slit  by  using  two  shuttles 
simultaneously  either  side  of  center.  Hope  I  can  get 
my  wife  to  crochet  a  soft  cotton  yarn  around  the 
edges  of  the  slit.  Otherwise  the  wool  would  be 
rather  abrasive  around  the  neck. 

(Later)  I  finally  got  an  idea  about  correcting  the 
warp  problem  at  the  reed!  When  under  tension  the 
warp  threads  were  elevated  about  a  half  inch 
above  the  desirable  location.  So  it  was  simple  to 
cut  a  scrap  piece  of  pine  a  half  inch  thick.  And  it 
was  made  wider  than  the  edge  of  the  reed  frame 
holder.  Now  the  warps  rest  against  this  and  what  a 
difference  it  makes! 


May,  1981 

I've  enjoyed  the  newest  STONE  WALLS.  And 
because  I'm  a  sentimental  slob  still,  I  felt  that  the 
poem  about  the  rag  rug  was  a  great  piece  of  work. 
The  request  for  anecdotes  of  hving  in  the  Great 
Depression  was  noted.  Surely  all  of  us  who  bulled 
our  way  through  those  times  have  acute  and 
unforgettable  memories  of  them.  But  fortunately 
for  the  editors  of  STONE  WALLS,  my  own  are  not 
of  small  New  England  towns. 

A  poncho  for  my  wife  has  recently  been 
completed  on  the  loom,  and,  as  usual,  another 
lesson  was  learned  in  the  process.  We  obtained  a 
lot  of  Swiss  "Spinnerin"  acryUc  yarn  which  an 
outfit  here  was  discontinuing,  at  half  price.  After 
warping  with  it,  it  became  obvious  that  with  the 
stuff  stretching  from  hell  to  breakfast,  it  wasn't 
warping  material  (lesson  1).  So  we  then  used  some 
regular  knitting  yarn,  also  acrylic  but  heavier.  This 
appeared  to  have  limited  stretch,  but  after 
beginning  to  weave  with  it,  the  edges  were 
advancing  well  ahead  of  the  center,  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  I  cut  off  the  bad  start,  and  decided 
to  try  something  else-inserting  a  mercerized  cotton 
yard  about  6"  along  each  edge.  Then  I  got  a  friend 
who  has  been  weaving  all  her  life  to  provide 
tension  as  it  was  all  again  wound  on  the  warp 
roller.  While  the  weave  now  remained  straight,  it 
became  obvious  that  if  I'd  had  somebody  to  tension 
the  warp  originally,  the  cotton  yarn  wouldn't  have 
been  required,  (lesson  2).  The  body  of  the  piece  has 
Spinnerin  weft  woven  with  a  plain  twill  pattern.  At 
the  center  slit  there's  a  panel  of  another  color  of 
knitting  acrylic  woven  in  with  a  basket  weave 
pattern.  It's  not  too  bad  but  you  can  sure  tell  an 
amateur  did  it! 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Ulysses  S.  James,  Jr. 
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RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Herb  Teas 
House  and  Garden  Plants 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

Olds  General  Store 

Middlefield,  Mass. 
Tel.  413-623-8700 

General  Merchandise 
Blue  Seal  Feeds,  Grains,  Hardware, 
Produce,  Groceries,  Meats,  Dairy 

Mobil  Gasoline 
OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

METHE'S  FEED  &  SUPPLY 

L.G.  Methe,  Sr.,  Prop.                           We  Deliver 

Blue  Seal  Feeds  •  Purina  Chows  •  Poultry  Supplies 
Horse  Equipment  •  Dog  &  Cat  Foods 
Wildbird  Seeds  •  Sunflower  Seeds 
Hay  •  Grain  •  Seeds 

1  auin  ft  r^arHon  P^rt i  1 1 7p r 
Ldwn  cx  vjdf  LJCii  Id 

Tel.  568-7082 

27  Maple  Street                    Westfield,  Mass.  01065 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Connplete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 

*★★★★★★★★★ 

The 

M     Country  Emporium 

a  browser's  delight! 

*    Route20,ac.ossf.o™postoffice,  * 
Chester,  Mass.  ^ 

antique  furniture,  books,  china 

and  glass,  crocks,  picture  ^ 
'               frames,  quilts,  rugs,  clothes, 
&  brick-a-brac 

Open  Sat.  &  Sun.  10-5 
^         Or  by  appt.  413-354-6502  ^ 

Tiie  WestfielJ  Cliimney  Sweep 

Member  CHIMNEY  fJWEEP  GUILD 

,       •                                  CHIMNEYS  CUEANFD 
•     •  *      •  •       *         ,  WOOD    STOVE  SALES 

JIM  .MORROW 
MmL^  ?^  568-9388 

^   OUR  ADVERTISERS  ARE  OUR  FRIENDS  ^ 
11   AND  NEIGHBORS.  THEIR  GOODS  AND  M 
^   SERVICES  ARE  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  ^ 
M   PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  THE  HILL  TOWNS.  M 
m    THEY  NEED  YOUR  BUSINESS.  m 

STONE  WALLS 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


Gateway  Aut; 


Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 


1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 


Mint  Printers 

TYPESETTING* LAYOUT* CAMERA  WORK*PRINTII\IG*FINISHII\IG 

r>  569.3565 

r    23  Kline  Road      Southvvick,  Ma.  01077 


FAST 

COMPUTERIZED 
TYPESETTING 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Programs  —  Booklets  —  Newsletters 

Full-time  staff  of  typesetters  and 
paste-up  artists  trained  with  the 
latest  techniques  and  most  ad- 
vanced equipment  available. 


WE  ARE  A  ONE-STOP  SHOP: 
•  •  • 

Let  us  quote  you  our  price  for 
your  next  typesetting  or  printing 
requirement  and  you  may  be  in 
for  a  surprise!  We  offer  mint 
quality  work  and  all  in-house 
printing  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Complete  on-premises  printing 
facilities  and  finishing  depart- 
ment. 
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CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 

general  Insurance  for  Discerning  Customers 
Since  1942 

SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Tel.  667-3081 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

BEAR  SWAMP  GARDENS 

RHODODENDRONS  &  AZALEAS 
bred  and  grown  for  our  Berkshire  climate 
Visitors  and  inquiries  welcome.  List  on  Request  '$1  refundable) 
James,  Elinor  and  Henry  Clarke 
bear  Swamp  Road  •  RD  5  •  Ashfield  MA  01330 
Tel  ,  413-628-3248 

HUNTINGTON  TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 
MAIN  STREET 
HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

667-5531 

T-TAPriWADC  DATMT 

rlAKU  W  AKri,  rAlINl 
PLUMBING  &  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 

PEASE  STORE 

Chester,  Mass. 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

THE  A.  &  L.  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

RTE.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

•  'FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 
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EDITORIAL  BOARD 


Natalie  Birrell 
Luncy  Conant 
Connie  Dorrington 
Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 
Ida  Joslyn 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Brooke  Lynes 
Louise  Mason 
Barbara  McCorkindale 
Brenda  Paone 
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Dorothy  and  Philip  Ives 
Gordon  Hawkins 


READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly 
as  we  have  no  other  means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has 
lapsed.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded 
and  will  so  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 


''One  rod  a  day  of  stone  wall  could  be 
built  by  two  men  and  a  horse. 

Frank  Burr 

Worthington 
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